MARY    STEWART,    QUEEN    OF    SCOTLAND

point of view, a mere episode in the story of Scotland that did
not affect the development of that nation one way or
another; neither the Queen herself, nor Rizzio, nor Darnley,
nor Bothwell, was more than a passionate child of chance
and circumstance. None of them believed in, or strove for,
large issues, or for any but selfish aims, but because this
woman was Mary Stewart and because these men were
singled out by her regard they have a certain but brittle
immortality, the useless brilliancy and the guarded per-
manency of a jewel in a shrine, that in itself is nothing but a
lustrous shining, but which may be symbolic of anything
that the spectator chooses to invoke.

Mary, in herself, was something less than a queen, yet is
something more than a figure in the history books; she is
always doubled by her legend, as a flower or a star may be
doubled in water or glass. Xot the least fascinating part of
her story is the wonder of it, the sense of exasperation that it
raises in the mind; the tantalising possibilities, the bewilder-
ing questions provoked by the two murders and the two
marriages, the lovely figure of the woman whom so many
praised and whom none helped, ^vho had no weapon beyond
her tears and no buckler beyond her pride, and who was
fortunate in nothing save in the cruel death that dimmed all
her faults.
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